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PREFACE 


The story of the Institute of Pacific Relations by one in close 
touch with its history and accomplishments is set forth in the 
following document. The work of this Institute has acquired special 
significance to the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment from the 
fact that Judge Thomas Burke, one of the members of the Board, 
an outstanding figure in the Northwest and an earnest and sympa- 
thetic advocate of all intelligent effort looking toward better under- 
standing among the peoples of the Pacific, died suddenly at a meet- 
ing of the Board on December 4, 1925, while in the midst of an 
eloquent appeal for the cause of peace and good will. 

There could therefore be no more fitting preface to a document 
on the Institute of Pacific Relations than the following excerpt from 
the Minutes of the Trustees’ Meeting of December 4, 1925. 


“Mr. Burke thereupon spoke as follows: 


‘Before adjournment, there is one matter of which I wish 
to speak briefly. There is a movement in which I think we 
should be interested, started by the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, to endeavor to correct the situation that has been 
brought about in Japan and in China by the harsh, unneces- 
sarily harsh, methods of Congress in dealing with the immi- 
gration question. The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
headed by an eminent educator, President Wilbur of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. He is supported by 
men from other universities, who are deeply interested in 
this question. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations met at Honolulu 
during the past summer. Representatives from several 
foreign nations were present, in addition to those from the 
United States. Each nation was ably represented by some 
of its very best citizens. The whole subject of. regional re- 
lations was taken up for study. There was a clash of opin- 
ion. At one time it seemed as if the Chinese representatives 
had made up their minds to withdraw from the conference, 
but upon more careful consideration they did not do so, 

The matters which gave them concern were freely dis- 
cussed by the different persons present, and the viewpoint of 
the western section of the United States was presented in 
such a way as to engage the attention directly of the Chinese. 
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The result was that on adjournment the various representa- 
tives went, each to his own country, with the firm purpose 
of holding out hope of a better condition of things for his 
people. Reports that have been received indicate that 
each one of these representatives has, on his return home, 
succeeded in securing an attentive and interested audience 
to listen to his statement of the prospects of more kindly 
courtesy and more even-handed justice in all that affects the 
relations between the East and the West. 

This is a critical time in our relations with the East, es- 

ially with Japan. For more than two generations Japan 
has! looked to America as her leader. Those who are familiar 
with Japanese history know that the relation between 
teacher and pupil has in that country always been extra- 
ordinary and accompanied by a feeling on the part of the 
pupil of reverential respect for his teacher. In Japan, a 
rebuke from the teacher brings with it disgrace to the ipl 
and shame to the family. 

As you all know, there is more than one evidence of the 
confidence with which Japan has looked for direction to the 
United States. How has it suddenly come about that there 
is danger that Japan may change entirely her attitude to- 
ward the government and the people of the United States? 

The immigration question, with all due respect to the 
Congress, was most unhappily handled. The end which 
the Congress aimed at could have been attained by kindly 
methods and by maintaining friendly and neighborly rela- 
tions with Japan. But that course was not followed. Great 
leaders of opinion in Japan are still urging that their coun- 
try shall maintain its former relations of friendship with 
the United States and of confidence in her people, but at 
the very moment when this counsel is being given to the 
people of Japan by those among themselves whom they most 
trust, words are spoken on the floor of the Senate and words 
are written in the American press which give as much offense 
to a high-minded and generous people as the words and acts 
of the most violent agitators could possibly do. If Japan 
loses confidence in the United States it will be because those 
American public men, who should have sought conciliation 
and even-handed justice, and who should have treated 
Japan with kindly courtesy, consideration and neighborly 
feeling—’ 


[At this point Judge Burke's voice failed and without struggle 
or apparent pain he fell into the sleep of death.]”’ 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 
New York, March 1, 1926. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
HISTORY AND PROCEEDINGS 


In July, 1925, one hundred and forty-seven men and women from 
eight countries of the Pacific Basin met in Honolulu to take together 
a calm, comprehensive look at the problems of race contact in the 
Pacific, to try to understand the point of view of their neighbors 
regarding the chief issues of that area and to study together the 
underlying factors that contribute to those issues. They met to 
ascertain whether the common talk of inevitable conflict between 
East and West has a rational basis, whether economic cooperation 
is a more powerful factor in national relations than economic rivalry, 
whether race difference is a liability or an asset and whether racial 
interdependence is not a more profitable formula for solving interna- 
tional problems than racial antipathy. These people had watched 
the nations of the Atlantic area struggle toward understanding and 
economic and political adjustment after four years of mutual de- 
struction, and they met with the conviction that in the Pacific 
area the struggle for understanding and adjustment should come 
before the struggle with arms. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations looks for its origin to several 
sources. As early as 1916, Alexander Hume Ford, director of the 
Pan Pacific Union, at Honolulu, had suggested to the secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association the plan of a Pan Pacific 
Y. M. C. A. conference which should assemble representative asso- 
ciation men from the Pacific countries for considering the human 
problems of the Pacific. The plan of a conference was first seriously 
considered, however, by a group of business and professional men 
of Honolulu who met from time to time in the homes of the members 
for considering social, political, and economic questions from the 
point of view of the Hawaiian Islands. 

These men had been viewing with concern the increasing racial 
tension in the Pacific area. They were convinced that racial contacts 
were certain to increase. From the unusual experience of the Islands 
with diverse races, an experience characterized in the main by under- 
standing and good will, they saw the possibilities of friction and of 
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adjustment. Here in the midst of the Pacific, almost equi-distant 
from the great racial divisions of that area, they enjoyed a perspec- 
tive from which the whole picture could be viewed. Moreover, these 
island leaders recognized that in case of armed conflict between the 
white and yellow races, they and all their interests, cultural and 
material, would probably be wiped out of existence with the first 
shock of contending forces. Hence the proposal of a friendly inter- 
change of opinion and experience between the principal actors in 
the Pacific drama. 

The leaders of this group of far-seeing men were Mr. Frank C, 
Atherton, ex-Governor Walter F. Frear, Mr. Clarence H. Cooke, 
Professor Romanzo Adams, and Messrs. John Waterhouse, Albert 
F. Judd, W. G. Hail, A. L. Dean, James Wakefield, R. B. Anderson 
and James D. Dole. 

After considering various possible auspices for the calling of the 
proposed conference, the national committees of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association were finally chosen as offering a homogeneous, 
international organization. The responsibility for calling a Pan 
Pacific Conference was accepted by representatives of the national 
committees of the various Pacific countries assembled at a world 
conference at Portschach, Austria, in June, 1924. Eight of the 
Pacific countries—Australia, Canada, China, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and the United States—appointed dele- 
gates to a General Calling Conference, which was held at Atlantic 
City in September, 1924. 

The general form and procedure of the proposed conference was 
determined at this meeting, and a Central Executive Committee 
was appointed to have responsibility for preparing for the con- 
ference. It was decided to hold the conference in Honolulu, in 
July, 1925. Mr. Frank C. Atherton was elected chairman, Presi- 
dent Arthur L. Dean, vice-chairman, and Mr. Charles F. Loomis 
was made secretary of the Central Committee. 

During the Summer of 1924, Messrs. Atherton and Loomis visited 
the mainland and enlisted the interest of several prominent Ameri- 
cans in the new project, among them President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard, President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University, 
and several of the leaders of the Institute of Politics of Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, notably Professors George H. Blakeslee, of Clark 
University, and George Grafton Wilson of Harvard University. 
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This group of academic men at once lent their support to the plan 
for a Pacific conference and, inspired by the international discussions 
at Williamstown, made an important and lasting impress upon the 
institute plan. 

The original conference idea was that of a gathering of religious 
leaders for the consideration of Pacific problems and their possible 
solution from the Christian point of view. One may recognize 
three distinct stages in the development of the idea of the Institute. 

The first proposal was for a Young Men’s Christian Association 
Conference dealing primarily with the work and problems of that 
organization. The second idea of the proposed conference was that 
it should be under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, but that it should concern itself with a wide range of Pacific 
problems, endeavoring to find solutions for them in which the 
Christian spirit should prevail. In their final stages, the plans looked 
forward to the Institute of Pacific Relations as a self-governing body 
concerned with promoting the best relations between the Pacific 
peoples, avoiding misunderstandings and conflicts, and promoting 
friendship and cooperation. 

Early in the Winter of 1924-25, it became clear that a narrow 
interpretation of the scope or spirit of the plan would be inadequate. 
The great significance of the idea and its inevitable inclusion of 
economic and political subjects became increasingly apparent. 
The importance of securing expert leadership in the technical aspects 
of the general problem, and the desirability of enlarging the directing 
committees to include more men of international experience were 
recognized. Finally, upon the suggestion of Honorable Roland S. 
Morris of Philadelphia, ex-Ambassador from the United States to 
Japan, it was decided to invite a group of men of wide experience in 
various aspects of the Pacific situation and in international relations 
to a meeting where the whole plan could be reviewed and evaluated. 

A group of forty-two men, well qualified for the task, met at the 
Yale Club in New York City on Washington’s Birthday, 1925, and 
spent the afternoon and evening in a thorough discussion of the 
proposed conference. President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University presided as chairman of the meeting. 

While certain dangers inherent in unofficial public discussion of 
international matters were pointed out, the main principles of the 
plan were endorsed, certain modifications were accepted, and it 
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was voted to approve the holding of an unofficial conference for dis- 
cussion and interchange of opinion regarding Pacific problems, at 
Honolulu, in the Summer of 1925. 

At this meeting a new American Executive Committee and an 
Advisory Council were elected, sub-committees on program, pub- 
licity, and delegation were created, and American participation in 
the conference for the first time assumed a serious aspect. President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur was appointed Chairman of the American group 
participating in the conference. 

Two of the other national groups—China and Japan—followed 
the example of the American committee and widened the personnel 
and the scope of their participation. In Japan, Viscount E. Shi- 
busawa and Baron Y. Sakatani became very much interested, the 
former taking responsibility for raising the Japanese quota of ex- 
penses, which amounted to Yen 31,400. In addition to a group of 
substantial business men, the Japanese committee secured the active 
assistance of some of the ablest scholars in the Imperial University, 
both in the assembling of data, and later as delegates to the Institute. 
The Japanese Foreign Office was sympathetic with the undertaking 
and placed its seal of approval upon the hearty participation of the 
Japanese group. 

Shanghai was the chief center of interest in Chinese preparations 
for the Institute. Here a strong local committee was organized, 
with representatives from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
the Press, large business interests, colleges and religious organizations. 
The committee prepared study and discussion courses in international 
problems which were used by classes of young men in many of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s in the large cities of China. The Chinese raised a 
fund of $15,000 Mex., a part of which was contributed by the 
Government, toward the expenses of their participation in the 
Institute. 

The financing of an international meeting of this nature had 
peculiar difficulties. Hawaii, though the cross-roads of the Pacific, 
was many thousands of miles from each participating national 
group. College professors, though experts in problems of interna- 
tional law and immigration, could not be asked to pay the cost of 
travel, and, moreover, several of the academic leaders, by going 
to Hawaii, were compelled to give up remunerative Summer engage- 
ments. Added to the expense of transportation was the cost of 
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promotion, maintaining a headquarters and ani organizing sécréetariat, 
travel, publication, etc., and, finally, the very substantial bill for 
the operating of the two-week Institute, with the entertainment 
and hotel expenses of a majority of the delegates, which was entirely 
met by the hospitality of the local committee. 

The total cost of the Institute was about $90,000, including pro- 
motion, preparation, travel, entertainment, hotel charges of dele- 
gates, publication, publicity, and operation. Of this total sum the 
national groups other than the United States paid $33,000. Main- 
land United States paid $27,000, and Hawaii raised the remaining 
$30,000. Of the money contributed on the mainland, the principal 
donors were Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., $10,000; the World Peace 
Foundation, $5,500; Julius Rosenwald, $2,500; Messrs. Wallace M. 
Alexander, Bernard M. Baruch, Alfred C. Elkinton, and Lee, 
Higginson & Company, $1,000 each; Alba B. Johnson, $575; Thomas 
W. Lamont, $500; International General Electric Company, $500; 
B. B. Williams, $400; Henry M. Robinson, $250; Thomas Burke, 
$250; Reuben B. Hale, $100. 

The principal contributors in the Hawaiian Islands were Mr. 
Frank C. Atherton, Mrs. Maude Cooke, Messrs. James D. Dole, 
John Waterhouse, George N. Wilcox, Aubrey Robinson, D. P. 
Baldwin, Ltd., Mr. George R. Carter, Charles M. Cooke, Ltd., the 
Mary Castle Trust, and the J. M. Atherton Trust. 

Serious work in preparation for the Institute was made by several 
of the national committees, notably Australia, China, Japan, and 
the United States. In the first three countries, this took the form 
of study and discussion groups meeting in different centers where 
the chief issues of the Pacific area, as seen by the national group, 
were reviewed and analyzed. Out of these discussion groups came 
recommendations to the central committee which were useful as a 
basis for deciding upon the agenda of the Institute. 

In addition to holding several conferences at the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, at which a considerable number of educators, 
political scientists, and international students took part, the Japanese 
committee prepared, at considerable expense and labor, much il- 
lustrative and statistical material bearing upon Japanese economic, 
social, moral, and educational questions. 

A comprehensive digest of American public opinion upon Pacific 
and international questions, from the most important daily pa- 
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pers of the United States, was prepared under the direction of Mr, 
Jay A. Urice, and circulated during the early part of 1925 among 
the various national groups. 

The most complete piece of preparatory work, however, was a 
Bibliography of the Problems of the Pacific prepared for the In- 
stitute by Professor Raymond Leslie Buell, of Harvard University, 
and published by the World Peace Foundation of Boston. This 
was given wide circulation among the various groups and prospec- 
tive delegates.! 

The work of the central committee in Hawaii, and its subsidiary 
program committee, was very thorough in canvassing the whole 
field of topical material, in coordinating the reports of the various 
national groups, and in studying, in advance, the problems of In- 
stitute procedure and technique of discussion. 

Though meeting in a place known the world over for successful 
international conferences, the Institute of Pacific Relations is prob- 
ably unique among such gatherings in that it deliberately broke 
nearly every rule of conference procedure. Instead of calling like- 
minded people together—people with identical backgrounds and 
similar beliefs and prejudices—as is the case with most conferences, 
it assembled a cross-section of the public of each country—men 
and women with widely contrasted view-points, convictions, and 
experiences. These included representatives from labor and political 
circles, the universities, the Church, the Press, commercial and 
business interests, women’s organizations, and social agencies. 
They included international experts in law, government, economics, 
immigration, race problems, religion, missions, and history; men 
whose voices would not only gain the public ear in their own lands 
but who enjoyed an international reputation. The Institute aimed 
to secure from each country the highest available unofficial intelli- 
gence and experience upon the problems of the Pacific Basin, in 
order that the net result of the clash and interchange of such opinion 
might be recognized as comprehensive and authoritative. 

The Institute determined to discuss not only matters of mutual 
agreement, where cooperation and understanding already is estab- 
lished, but to grapple with the most difficult and most irritating 
issues, the sore spots and conflicting interests of the peoples con- 
cerned. It aimed to take the lids off of the very questions upon 

1 Reprinted in this document. See p. 209. 
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which their respective governments were nervously clamping them 
down. This decision was reached in the belief that private citizens, 
upon whose utterances there is attached no official responsibility, 
may discuss international questions with a frankness that is obviously 
impossible in the case of official representatives. Furthermore, 
that provided such citizens possess a high degree of intelligence 
and expert experience in dealing with the matters under discussion, 
they may gain a degree of understanding of the obscure factors and 
issues and an accumulation of factual material that is usually denied 
to official interchanges. 

In order to insure the confidence and the participation of each 
national group and each interest represented, the program and the 
agenda of the Institute were kept open and subject to complete 
revision until the hour of the opening session. Not before the last 
leader had reached the grounds was a final decision made either in 
agenda or in the procedure of the conference. The agenda was built 
up from day to day by the program committee upon the basis of 
accumulating experience and the development of the discussions 
of the previous day. 

The Institute was also unique in that it decided to take no action 
at its sessions. It aimed at formulating no programs and passing 
no resolutions. It decided that it would condemn no one, would 
criticise no policy, that it would attempt to reform no one or to 
sympathize with no one. The Institute passed into history with the 
record of but one resolution—a vote of thanks to the local entertain- 
ment committee for its lavish hospitality. It refrained from identify- 
ing itself with propaganda of any kind, and held true to its original 
purpose of aiming to gain a clearer understanding of the facts re- 
lating to the issues of the Pacific, leaving to others the formulation 
of conclusions and policies of action. 

It is not surprising that a project so unusual should meet with 
misunderstanding, suspicion, and some opposition. The United 
States Department of State was fearful lest irresponsible and un- 
informed discussion should aggravate an already embarrassing situ- 
ation between the United States and Japan. The large commercial 
interests, as a rule, could see no benefit to be derived from a group 
of enthusiasts trying to adjust international relations in which 
their interests were heavily involved. The Press was inclined to 
look upon the project as a venture of idealists, Organized Labor, 
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representing the Oriental exclusion bloc on the Coast, was skeptical 
of the possibility of good coming from such a gathering because 
affairs of this kind were supposed to be promoted by people who 
wanted to let the Asiatic come into America. 

Instead of being left behind and ignored, prominent members of 
each of these groups were taken to Honolulu as an integral part of 
the project and given front seats at the performance. While it is 
probable that the process did not change many convictions during 
the three weeks of its operation, it accomplished something of far 
greater consequence, for it worked havoc with mental attitudes, 
These people met on a small island in the middle of the Pacific with 
nothing else to do but to get acquainted with equally choice and 
representative people from seven other Pacific countries and to 
leisurely talk over together many intimate matters and find out 
why each felt as they did on these matters. 

The Conference also opened windows looking deep into racial 
backgrounds and cultures, and it threw new and startling light upon 
the sources of racial prejudice and racial reactions. 

A patriotic Korean leader, who had lived twenty years away from 
his native land, said, ‘For the first time, I have discovered that 
there exist Japanese of intelligence and influence who feel with us 
regarding the independence of our country. At Honolulu, I formed 
friendships with Japanese delegates who can match my own liberal 
views upon politics, economics, and social questions, with their 
own. These were not obscure persons, but men in influential posi- 
tions, some of them on the faculty of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo. They told me that they represent a growing movement in 
the public opinion of Japan. This is a tremendous experience for 
me and gives us new hope for the future of our country.” 

“T thought I knew all there was to know about the Japanese and 
the Chinese,”’ said a California labor leader, at the close of the 
Institute. “I was brought up among them and have fought them 
ever since I was a boy. But I’ve had the greatest experience of my 
life. I’ve been meeting here Chinese and Japanese gentlemen of 
great culture, ability, and personality, who are the superiors of a 
great many of the Western delegates. These men showed us a lot 
about the culture and background of the Far East that I never 
dreamed of before. It’s been a real education to have been here. 
When I get home I’m going to call the ‘boys’ together and tell them 
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all about this Institute and show them that they have got to begin 
to study these Far Eastern people if they are going to be intelligent 
in their relations with them.” 

One of the most enjoyable events of the Institute, and a rare 
source of education to its members, was the ancient Japanese 
dramatic dance portrayed by the charming wife of a Tokyo Imperial 
University professor. The lovely grace of the dancer, her superb 
acting in pantomime of a difficult part, the simple dignity and charm 
of the story, combined to impress those privileged to be present 
with a new appreciation of a culture that antedates the sources of 
Western civilization by a thousand years. Here was a picture 
revealed which neither lecture nor round table could portray. 

Each national group attending the Institute gained a new and 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of each of the other 
groups and their attitudes upon the main issues of the Pacific. 

The delegates were in some cases introduced for the first time to 
new racial groups, no representative of which they had ever seen 
before coming to Honolulu. The two weeks of daily association 
together resulted in friendships between members of the most widely 
differing national types. A Chinese delegate wrote after the con- 
ference, ‘I believe that every member went away a warm friend of 
every other member, and where friendship is possible, anything is 
possible.’”” An American said, “I will never think of the Japanese or 
Chinese in terms of race groups again, but in terms of T. Z. Koo 
and of Mr. Zumoto.” 

Of the active members of the Institute, 26 were from the United 
States mainland, 19 from Japan, 13 from China, 10 from New 
Zealand, 6 from Australia, 6 from Canada, 5 from Korea, 3 from the 
Philippines, and 13 from Hawaii. 

Thirty-five associate members were also enrolled, including a 
number of students. The associates enjoyed the privileges of all 
Institute sessions, round tables and forums, but were barred from 
joining in discussions. 

The Institute was housed in the commodious buildings and beau- 
tiful campus of Oahu (Punahou) College. The whole equipment of 
the school was placed at the disposal of the Central Institute Com- 
mittee. The excellent arrangement of buildings, the comfort and 
homelikeness of surroundings, and the spacious and lovely grounds 
all contributed to the success of the sessions, The delegates were 
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invited as guests of the entertainment committee to live in the 
college dormitories and to take their meals together in the adjoin- 
ing dining hall. This made possible a degree of fraternization unusual 
in conferences and encouraged the friendliest of contacts and in- 
timate fellowship. 

The discussions of the formal sessions were continued on the 
shady lanais, in drawing and music rooms, swimming pool and tennis 
court, and between and after sessions under the flowering trees and 
in the daily social teas arranged by the ladies’ committee. These 
informal contacts gave the most lasting impressions and were 
doubtless among the most valuable by-products of the Institute. 

As previously stated, the Institute program was purposely kept 
open until all the leaders had arrived. However, the national 
groups had studied the agenda question from the different corners 
of the Pacific, and had previously agreed upon the broad divisions 
of the program, so that in a comparatively short time it was possible 
to agree upon agenda. 

The topics fell into three main divisions: 


1. Problems involved in migration and immigration. 

2. Problems growing out of international, commercial and 
industrial relations. 

3. Problems created by religious, ethical and cultural con- 
tacts. 


More difficult than determination of agenda were questions of 
discussion technique and procedure, personnel of leadership, and 
questions of emphasis, whether of specific issues or general prin- 
ciples in the consideration and treatment of subjects for the 
program. 

As the leaders of the various delegations arrived in Honolulu, 
they joined each day in a round table group led by Mr. Jay A. 
Urice, where problems of balance of program, and technique of round 
table leadership were thoroughly canvassed in advance of the open- 
ing of the Institute. Much difficult preliminary ground was covered 
in this way, so that with the arrival of the last delegation on June 
30 an agreement as to topics, leaders, and procedure had been 
reached which measurably satisfied the national desires and points 
of view of the various groups. On the opening day of the Institute, 
a program committee was appointed with Professor George H. 
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Blakeslee of Clark University as chairman. This committee, by 
building upon the preliminary progress described, presented to the 
opening business session of the Institute a coordinated plan for the 
first three days’ sessions, which was accepted, and on the basis of 
which the Institute began work on July 1. 

The program called for three types of sessions: round tables, 
attended by small groups for the intimate discussion of different 
aspects of a general topic; forums at which the whole Institute met 
and heard reports from the discussions of the round tables, and where 
each member had the opportunity to speak on any topic presented; 
and open lectures usually held in the evening in the college audi- 
torium. These lectures presented general or specialized treatments 
of one of the main topics of the agenda, and were given by members 
who had special knowledge or experience in the particular field under 
discussion. The Honolulu public was invited to these lectures. The 
attendance at round tables and forums was strictly limited to the 
members of the Institute. 

At the close of the first three days, the program committee brought 
in recommendations on agenda for the two ensuing days. These 
included important changes of method and subject, changes which 
were proposed in the light of the experience in the first three-day 
period. In this way the Institute progressed literally from day to 
day, now going forward to new topics and the trial of new technique, 
now returning for a more thorough consideration of topics previously 
discussed and to types of procedure that had been temporarily 
abandoned. 

This elastic method of running the Institute, so contrary to the 
usual conference procedure, achieved at least two important results— 
it gave every member a chance to feel that he had a part in shaping 
the destinies of the Institute, and it enabled the Institute to build 
its edifice every day upon the basis of accumulating experience. No 
racial group left Honolulu feeling that its interests or point of view 
had been ignored, and so the door was left open for securing hearty 
future cooperation. For a first gathering, this program procedure 
was probably sound, but it entailed a heart-breaking load of work 
upon the committee, which literally was in session day and night for 
the entire two weeks of the Institute. 

Following are examples of typical days’ programs, indicating the 
topics and methods of treatment: 
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Friday, July 3, 1925 


8:15-8:30 a. m.—Daily Meditation. 

9-11 a. m.—General Topic (In all Round Tables): 

“The Effects of the Industrialization of the Far East.” 

Round Table No. 1: “The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Industrialization.”” Chairman, K. C. Leebrick. 

Round Tables Nos. 2 and 3 (combined): ‘‘The Functions of Goy- 
ernment in Relation to Industrial Developments.’”’ ‘The Interna- 
tional Aspects of Industrialization.” Chairmen, W. W. Willoughby, 
T. Z. Koo. 

Round Table No. 4: “The Methods of Industrialization.” Chair- 
man, J. B. Condliffe. 

2-4 p. m.—General Forum—Statements on Immigration Policies 
by representatives of the various groups. Discussion. 

7:45-9:00 p. m.—General Topic (In all Round Tables): “ Immigra- 
tion in the Pacific.” 

Round Table No. 5: “The Racial Aspects.” Chairman, G. G. 
Wilson. 

Round Table No. 6: “The Legal and Political Aspects.” Chair- 
man, H. Duncan Hall. 

Round Table No. 7: “The Cultural and Religious Aspects.” 
Chairman, S. C. Lee. 

Round Table No. 8: “The Economic Aspects.” Chairman, Y. 
Tsurumi. 


Tuesday, July 7, 1925 


8:15-8:30 a. m.—Daily Meditation. 
9:00-10:30 a. m.—General Forum—“ Immigration in the Pacific.” 
(Members and Associates of the Institute only.) 
10:45-12:00 m.—Round Tables as follows: ‘‘ Religion and Educa- 
tion in the Pacific.” 

Round Table No. 1—‘‘ What is the function of religion in bringing 
about the solution of the problems of the Pacific?” Chairman, 
L. T. Chen. 

Round Table No. 2: “How can religious ideals and attitudes 
be made operative in international questions?” Chairman, N. F. 
Coleman. 

Round Table No. 3: “How can educational agencies (schools, 
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colleges, text-books, etc.) contribute towards better inter-racial 
and international relations?” Chairman, Romanzo Adams. 

Round Table No. 4: “In what ways can public opinion be stimu- 
lated to take an understanding interest in Pacific problems (press, 
public platform, clubs, churches, other organizations, etc.)?” 
Chairman, K. C. Leebrick. 

7:45 p. m.—Addresses (Open to the Public): 

General Subject: ‘‘Opium as an International Problem.” 

Speakers: Prof. W. W. Willoughby, Counsellor and Expert to the 
Chinese Delegation at the Opium Conferences at Geneva, 1924-1925. 

C. C. Batchelder, recently United States Trade Commissioner 
in India. 

T. Z. Koo, Representative at Geneva of the National Anti- 
Opium Society of China. 


Friday, July 10, 1925 


8:15-8:30 a. m.—Daily Meditation. 

9:00-10:30 a. m.—General Forum—Reports from the Round 
Tables considering: Extraterritoriality, Customs Control, Tariff 
Revision and Foreign Loans, Treatment of Resident Aliens. 

10:45-12:15 m.— 

Round Table No. 1: ‘Fundamentals of Immigration Policies.” 
Chairman, Stanley Brent. 

Round Table No. 2: “National Economics and Commercial 
Policies.” Chairman, Y. Tsurumi. 

Round Table No. 3: ‘Standards of Living in the Pacific.” Chair- 
man, J. B. Condliffe. 

7:45 p. m.—Addresses (Open to the Public): 

General Subject—‘‘Cooperation between the Countries of the 
Pacific.” 

Along Legal and Political Lines—H. Duncan Hall, Department of 
History, University of Sydney. 

Along Educational Lines—Mary E. Woolley, President, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Along Scientific Lines—Herbert E. Gregory, Director, Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu. 


The Institute was not without its moments of embarrassment 
and peril due to the political relationship of several of its constituent 
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groups. The original invitations had been issued by the central 
committee to the “racial groups” of the Pacific, without a full 
realization of the difficulties which would arise from the presence 
of members of races exercising freedom of speech and enjoying an 
equal vote with the dominant national group to which they were 
politically related. 

On the morning of the opening day of the Institute, the situation 
became tense when by a remarkable coincidence there arrived upon 
the same ship which brought the American delegation a prominent 
opponent of Filipino independence and a Korean exiled for many 
years from his native land. When the Japanese and Filipino mem- 
bers saw these two men walk down the ship’s landing stage together, 
they instantly concluded that the American group was guilty of 
bad faith. “The Americans have brought over this Manila judge 
to keep the lid on their Philippines independence question, and have 
imported the Korean leader of independence to keep the lid off the 
Japanese colonial situation.” Explanations of the basis on which 
these men had been accepted as delegates did not seem to improve 
matters. 

The tension was relieved by the opening addresses of the Institute 
delivered by Governor W. R. Farrington, President A. L. Dean, 
and Mr. F.C. Atherton. The high plane of these words of greeting, 
no less than the noble personalities of the speakers, convinced all 
of the unimpeachable motives of the project and of the necessity 
for mutual trust and tolerance. 

Among the many important topics that occupied the attention 
of the Institute, two major issues emerged—Extraterritoriality as 
applied to China, and Immigration with its attendant questions of 
population, food supply, and rights of alien residents. These be- 
came the two foci of discussion. A majority of the round tables, 
forums, and lectures dealt with one or more of the multitude of 
aspects of these fundamental issues. At the end of the Institute 
these two issues still stood challenging the best powers of all the 
members and were recognized as taking first place in the research 
and fact finding processes that it was agreed should be organized 
in preparation for the next Institute. 

The disturbances in China which culminated in the Shanghai 
incident were at their height during June, and made it a matter of 
open conjecture whether the Chinese members would be present at 
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Honolulu. The fact that the Chinese did come in spite of these 
handicaps, together with the daily reports of the upheaval in their 
country, lent special color and significance to their participation. 

The injustice of early treaty conventions and the special rights 
enjoyed by foreigners under extraterritoriality, as well as the desire 
and capacity of China for complete autonomy, was vigorously 
portrayed by the Chinese delegation. They opened wide vistas 
into the heart of China’s sorrows and aspirations and won the 
sympathy of the whole Institute. With one or two exceptions the 
Chinese members were of the academic class, without technical 
experience in official or international relationships. They were not 
technically versed in the diplomatic and treaty background of their 
country nor her contact with the Western Powers. This put them 
in a position of disadvantage in discussion with a few experts of 
the American group, who had special knowledge and experience in 
these very matters. The Chinese realized this, and it temporarily 
disconcerted them, but they soon gained a new perspective, frankly 
admitted that the difficulty lay with them, and stated that at the 
next Institute they would also have a group of Chinese experts 
present. 

“Why is it, if China has been suffering these various injustices 
at the hands of the foreign powers for so long, that she has only 
now begun to complain about it?” an American member asked of 
the Chinese delegation on the floor of the Forum. Instantly, the 
leader of the Chinese group was on his feet and retorted in perfect 
English, ‘‘I’ll tell you a story. Once there was a man who was 
brought before a judge for striking his neighbor. ‘Why did you hit 
this man?’ asked the judge. ‘Because he called°*mea hippopotamus,’ 
replied the prisoner. ‘When did he call you a hippopotamus?’ 
queried the judge. ‘About three years ago, your Honor.’ ‘Well, 
why on earth if he called you a hippopotamus three years ago, did 
you only hit the man today?’ asked the judge in amazement. ‘But, 
your Honor, I never saw a hippopotamus until this morning.’ ” 

How a little group of Chinese idealists is successfully grappling 
with the gigantic problem of China’s illiteracy was easily the out- 
standing impression of the Institute carried away by a majority of 
its members. Not only the Institute but all of Honolulu thrilled 
with the story of the Mass Education Movement told by its founder 
and director, Mr. James Y. C. Yen. For boldness of conception, 
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magnitude of task, and brilliance of performance, this plan for 
teaching two hundred million Chinese to read and write by means 
of a simplified ideographic system far exceeds any previous educa- 
tional attempt that the world has seen. Mr. Yen was typical of 
the group of young patriots, educators and idealists representing 
China at the Institute—men of great personal charm and Christian 
idealism, intensely devoted to the task of building a new China 
based upon a fusion of Eastern and Western culture. 

Japan’s emigration policy, the fact that emigration offers no 
solution to the population problems of the Orient, and that both 
China and Japan are seeking other solvents, were thoroughly em- 
phasized. The standpoint of California on Oriental immigration 
was clearly pictured by Chester H. Rowell and Paul Scharrenberg. 
Unmistakable was the tone of disappointment, bitterness, and dis- 
illusionment of the Japanese at total exclusion from the United 
States, and especially at the discriminatory measure by which this 
had been brought about. 

The striking fact was brought out that Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada have adopted the same general policy of Oriental ex- 
clusion as the United States, but by virtue of their methods of en- 
forcement have kept the friendship and good will of their Asiatic 
neighbors. 

The Australians told of the working of their Naturalization Act. 
This requires the alien applicant for citizenship to pass a literacy 
test, given in a language determined by the official in charge. The 
examination may be given in Latin, Greek, or Sanscrit, the point 
being that in the case of an applicant deemed undesirable as a citi- 
zen the test is required in a language which it is certain the applicant 
does not understand. Since the establishment of this Act, no un- 
desirable applicant has ever been known to pass the test, but the 
law being absolutely non-discriminatory arouses no resentment. 

Although it had been previously agreed that no action should 
be taken at the Institute, at the close of the two weeks’ sessions 
its members could point to several very real accomplishments. 


It was demonstrated that frank discussions of the most 
intimate and delicate racial matters can be profitably and 
safely carried on between members of very opposite racial 
groups. 

Each member of the Institute gained a more accurate and 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of every other 
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oup and an idea of its point of view regarding the main 
issues of the Pacific. 

The essential solidarity of many of the national interests 
and the conflict of other interests were recognized. 

The modification of points of view and attitudes of mind. 

Valuable factual material was exchanged. 

The principal issues of mutual concern of the peoples of the 
Pacific area steadily emerged from the discussions, and it was 
clearly revealed how those issues affect the comfort, prosperity, 
and self-respect of the peoples in question. 

The development of mutual appreciation and friendships 
between members of the different national groups. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Permanent Organization recommended to 


the Executive Committee that the Institute should become a perma- 
nent organization with a central headquarters and secretariat. 
These recommendations were approved by the Executive Committee 
and adopted by the Institute as follows: 


Sub-committee on Purpose and Scope: 


The Institute of Pacific Relations is a body of men and women 
deeply interested in the Pacific area, who meet and work, not 
as representatives of their Governments, or of any other or- 
ganizations, but as individuals in order to promote the well- 
being of the peoples concerned. 

Its main efforts will be devoted to collecting and elucidating 
the facts of international significance, which, by their influence 
in guiding public opinion may assist constructively, the develop- 
ment of the countries concerned; to encouraging the improve- 
ment of legal and administrative procedure where present 
methods tend to hinder international harmony and good 
feeling; and directly to promoting international friendship by 
personal association and by the study of economic, educational, 
social, political, moral and religious conditions with a view to 
their improvement. 

The Institute aims to keep its work practical, so that it may 
be of direct service in the removal of difficulties in international 
relations and in the promotion of constructive measures of 
assistance. 

Scientific investigations of questions that may be purely 
academic for the present, although ultimately of vital im- 
portance, as for example the biological and social effects of 
race intermixture or the best means of financing countries in 
need, are to be undertaken so far as financial resources permit. 
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In all of its work, the Institute will cooperate with other 
organizations of similar purpose, so as to achieve the best 
and most far-reaching results. 


Sub-Committee on Form of Organization: 


That a temporary organizing Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. F. C. Atherton, Y. Tsurumi, S. T. Wen, John Nelson 
and R. L. Wilbur, with power to fill vacancies in its personnel, 
be set up to organize a permanent Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, subject to the general principles set out below. 

The chief activity of the Institute and the power of appoint- 
ing officers should reside in periodical (preferably biennial) 
Conferences. 

The first council of the Institute shall be nominated by the 
Temporary Organizing Committee mentioned above, and shall 
hold office until the next meeting of the Institute. There- 
after, each Conference shall elect a Council to hold office for 
the ensuing period. 

A Permanent Central Secretariat, and, if practicable, a Re- 
search Director, shall work under the direction of the Council, 
which shall also publish bulletins, bibliographies, etc., organize 
research committees, call the conferences and generally act as 
a clearing-house. 

The Council of the Institute, when appointed, shall organize 
groups with the object of conducting research, selecting mem- 
bers of the conferences, and generally forwarding the purposes 
of the Institute. 


The Organizing Committee (appointed at Honolulu) met in San 
Francisco on October 5, 1925. Several appointments were made 
to the Pacific Council. It was voted that each national group should 
proceed with its own organization and program without awaiting 
the completion of the Pacific Council, and that a budget of $130,000 
annually should be raised for the operating expenses of the Institute 
for a five-year period. This action was later revised to read “a 
budget of $90,000 annually for a two-year period.’ 

The following statement of the functions and program of the 


Institute was drawn up by the Organizing Committee and is the 


basis upon which the project is now being developed. 
There are four main functions of the Institute of Pacific Re- 


lations: 

A clearing-house and coordinating center for the affiliated national 

groups—by means of visitation, publicity, publication, information 
1 See p. 27. 
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service, and exchange of data, and by maintaining contacts with 
other organizations. 
These functions will be effected through: 

A central headquarters and secretariat situated in Hawaii. 


National headquarters, with secretaries in charge, in the 
various cooperating countries. 


Research. Systematic investigation of researches being carried 
on by other organizations, in order to ascertain what data are likely 
to be of value to the Institute, and on what lines further research 
should be started. This should prevent overlapping in research by 
coordinating research activities in the Pacific area, and acquaint 
its international constituency with the results of investigations of 
every kind relating to it. 

The Institute is in an advantageous position for putting such a 
program into operation, due to the nature of its organization and 
membership. Its membership in each country consists, in large 
part, of educators, publicists, scientists, and commercial and religious 
leaders who are in a position to command the resources for research 
and to give wide publicity to its results. 

On the other hand, these same people, representing various 
interests and sections of their respective countries, will be able to 
interpret to the Institute the trend of public opinion, and the major 
issues that should be considered in its program. 


The Institute will: 


Discover and make available to the public existing data rel- 
ative to important issues. 

Make contacts with research agencies engaged in these or 
allied fields, and give publicity to their findings. 

Stimulate research agencies to undertake new investigations. 

Where data in an important field and the agency for secur- 
ing the data are both lacking, the Institute will be prepared 
to conduct the necessary investigation. 


Publicity and Education. 
Publicity. The Institute considers one of its major functions 
to be the giving of wide and impartial publicity to facts bearing 
upon the problems of the Pacific peoples through the following 
means: 


The daily and weekly Press of the various countries. 
The organs of national and regional societies and interests, 
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Magazines and scientific journals. 
The Institute’s own bulletins and reports. 
The interchange of popular and scientific lecturers. 


Education. Stimulating and cooperating with regional councils 
organized under the national groups, with carefully chosen 


membership, meeting occasionally. : 
Study groups and round tables for the discussion of Pacific 


problems. 
National and regional conferences and institutes. 
Cooperation with international, national or local agencies 
which are interested in inter-racial and international affairs. 


Biennial Institutes. At intervals of, preferably, two years, 
the cooperating national groups will gather in a conference or in- 
stitute for the study of their common problems, the exchange and 
discussion of the important data assembled since the previous 
meeting, and the consideration of means for promoting international 
understanding and cooperation. 

This gathering will be attended by the leaders of the various 
national groups and by carefully selected persons having a unique 
contribution to make to the purposes of the Institute. 

The data secured through research will be distributed in advance 
to those attending these conferences. 

By this means, it is expected that some progress can be made, 
from conference to conference, as light is increasingly thrown on 
important issues, and as enlarging numbers of the people of each 
country are, through publicity, discussion, and education, made 
acquainted with the salient facts underlying these issues. 

It is believed that if this process can be initiated and carried on 
through a period of years, increasing understanding, and friendly 
intercourse and cooperation will be insured for the nations living 
upon the shores and islands of the Pacific Ocean. 


FINANCE PLAN 


Each national group is expected to entirely finance its own head- 
quarters, office and secretariat. 

In research, each national group is expected to pay at least one- 
half of the expenses of its own investigations, the other half being 
provided, if necessary, from the general fund. 

The total annual operating budget of the Institute for the next 
two years is estimated at $90,000. 
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The United States is asked to raise $60,000 of this annual budget, 
and the other national groups—Australia, Canada, China, Japan, 
and New Zealand—are asked to raise $30,000. 


SUGGESTED BUDGET QUOTAS 
COOPERATING GROUPS—INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Total Budget $90,000 
Receipts Expenditures 
(From each national group) (By each national group) 
Head- Head- 
Group quarters Research Total quarters Research Total 
United States 
Central $20,000 $20,000 $20,000 
National 10,000 $30,000 $60,000 10,000 $18,000 28,000 
Japan 5,000 5,000 10,000 5,000 10,000 15,000 
China 5,000 2,500 7,500 5,000 5,000 10,000 
Canada 5,000 2,500 7,500 5,000 5,000 10,000 
Australia 1,500 1,000 2,500 1,500 2,000 3,500 
New Zealand 1,500 1,000 2,500 1,500 2,000 3,500 
Totals $48,000 $42,000 $90,000 $48,000 $42,000 $90,000 


On November 5, 1925, at the Harvard Club, New York, the 
American Executive Committee and Advisory Council were reor- 
ganized and a large National Council with members chosen from 
various parts of the country was created. President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur was elected Chairman, Professor George H. Blakeslee, vice- 
Chairman, and Mr. E. S. Glines, Treasurer of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The other members of the Committee are Messrs. F. S. 
Brockman, C. C. Batchelder, E. C. Carter, R. F. Cleveland, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Jerome D. Greene, Alfred Holman, Dr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Julius Rosenwald, and Professor George G. Wilson. 
Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks was appointed chairman of the American 
Research Committee. The temporary office of the American 
National Council is 13 Astor Place, New York City. 

The following are the secretaries in charge of the national com- 
mittees of the cooperating groups: 

Australia Professor H. Duncan Hall, University of Sydney, 
Sydney. 
Canada Mr, John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co,, Montreal. 
C27] 
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China Mr. L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Japan Mr. S. Saito, 3 Mitoshiro cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

New Zealand Professor J. B. Condliffe, Canterbury College, Christ- 
church. 


The members of the Central Organizing Committee of the In- 
stitute are: 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman _ United States 


Dr. S. T. Wen China 
Frank C. Atherton Hawaii 
Y. Tsurumi Japan 
John Nelson Canada 


The central headquarters of the Institute of Pacific Relations are 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. The members of the secretariat are J. Merle 
Davis (General Secretary), Charles F. Loomis (Associate General 
Secretary), 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC! 
A Bibliography by 


RayMonpD LESLIE BUELL 


Instructor in Government, Harvard University 


Introduction 


Anyone who brings together a “‘selective”’ list of books on the Pacific 
commits the sin of omission as well as that of commission. He will omit 
some worth-while books, and he will include books of questionable value. 
This list merely attempts to pick out representative books, of interest to 
the layman as well as to the special student. Books have been included 
which contain serious errors, because they represent a point of view which 
is important in the current life of the Pacific today. 

The classification of these books under appropriate headings is also 
unsatisfactory, chiefly because many of them deal with three or four of 
the subjects under discussion. Nevertheless, it was thought best to list 
together books which placed an emphasis on a particular subject. At 
the outset, the books describing the peoples of the Pacific and their in- 
ternal history are listed. These are followed by books emphasizing the 
foreign relations of Pacific countries, problems of imperialism in the 
Pacific, population and emigration, treatment of orientals in western 
countries, inter-racial cooperation, religious and cultural contacts, and 
naval and strategic problems. These headings are designed to serve as 
a guide to reading. They do not necessarily indicate the method of ap- 


proach of the Conference. 
) a * 


Peoples of the Pacific 


THE GENERAL REGION 


Hubert Howe Bancrort. The New Pacific (revised ed., Bancroft Co., 
New York, 1912). 
While this book contains a good deal of historical material, its chief 
value lies in its description of the resources, climates, peoples, and 
racial problems of the Pacific area. The author points out that 
nearly one-half the human race lives in countries bordering on this 


1 Reprinted by permission of the World Peace Foundation from Vol. VIII, 1925, pam- 
phiet No, 1, 
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ocean, which he predicts will be the scene of a culture and develop- 
ment which the world has never imagined. 


Sydney GREENBIE. The Pacific Triangle,(The Century Co., New York, 

1921). 
A stimulating and informative account, written out of the personal 
experience of a seasoned traveler, of the problems arising out of 
the contact of the native races with the whites in the Pacific, as 
well as of the issues confronting Asia, Australasia and America. 
The author believes in the ‘historical worthiness of Orientals as 
well as Caucasians.” 


Guy Hardy ScuoLerretp. The Pacific, Its Past and Future (John Mur- 

ray, London, 1919). 
This volume is a history of the policies of the Great Powers toward 
the Pacific Islands. Chapters are devoted to Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, 
Samoa, and the New Hebrides; while there is an interesting discus- 
sion of the Australian Monroe Doctrine and the White Australia 
policy. The author believes that the High Commission for the 
Western Pacific is out of date. 


Percy S. ALLEN. Stewart's Handbook of the Pacific Islands (McCarron, 
Stewart & Co., Sydney, Australia, 1923). ‘“‘A reliable guide to all the 
inhabited Islands of the Pacific for Traders, Tourists and Settlers.”” Pub- 
lished annually since 1907. 


BRITISH TERRITORIES 


James Howard Ropinson. The Development of the British Empire (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1922. Chs. XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, XIX, 
XXII, XXIII, XXIV). 
A convenient and readable summary of the development of those 
portions of the Empire bordering on, and in, the Pacific. 


James Bryce. Modern Democracies, 2 vols. (The Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1921). 
Many of the conclusions of Viscount Bryce as to the workings of 
democracies are based on the history and politics of such Pacific 
countries as Canada, the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 
While there is law and order and an absence of demagogy in Canada, 
he finds that there has been considerable corruption. Australia is 
a country where labor first gained control of the government and 
where the legislative caucus is supreme; New Zealand is the home of 
state socialism; while the United States is marked by the money 
power in government and the small number of outstanding men in 
public life, 
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The Dominions and Dependencies of the Empire, vol. 1, by various authors. 

(The British Empire Series, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1924). 
A description of the history, people, and resources of the different 
units of the Empire, especially in the Pacific. 


Sir Godfrey Yeatman LacpEen. The Native Races of the Empire, vol. 9. 
(British Empire Series, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1924). 
An account of the aboriginal populations of the Empire, such as the 
Malay, the Maori, and other Pacific races, and the political and 
social problems arising out of their contact with whites. A final 
chapter deals with the Bible in the Empire, showing how it has 
been translated into 364 languages and dialects. 


Thomas DunBABIN. The Making of Australasia, A Brief History of the 
Origin and Development of the British Dominions in the South Pacific (A. & 
C. Black, Ltd., London, 1922). 


Sir Arthur P. Douctas. The Dominion of New Zealand (Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, London, 1909). 
A standard work. 


Frank G. CARPENTER. Australia, New Zealand and Some Islands of the 
South Seas (Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, 1924). 
A description of country and people by the well-known travel-writer. 


JAPAN 


Basil Hall CHAMBERLAIN. Things Japanese (John Murray, London, 
1898). 
A veritable encyclopedia on social and cultural Japan by a leading 
authority who says that ‘the educated Japanese have done with 
their past.” 


Lafcadio HEARN. Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1904). 
A delightful description, by another life-long student of Japanese 
civilization, including the family, art, and religion. 


Captain Frank BrinkLey. Japan: Its History, Arts and Literature, 8 
vols. (J. B. Millett Co., Boston, 1901). 
The standard work describing the life of the Japanese people. 


Joseph H. Loncrorp. Japan (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923). 
One of the latest and best histories of Japan. The author, for many 
years in governmental and educational work in Japan, says that 
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Japan is already one of the greatest military powers in the world and 
is growing in industrial strength. He believes that the Japanese 
“consider the hegemony of Asia as their rightful heritage and its 
attainment to be the goal of national effort in whatever form it is 
contemplated.”” The volume contains a valuable section on the 
financial and economic development of the country. 


Walter Wallace McLaren. A Political History of Japan during the Meiji 
Era, 1867-1912 (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916). 
An enlightening book, written by an American, as to the ambitions 
and policies of Japan, illustrated by her recent history. Mr. McLaren 
shows how the success of arms was followed by a decline in domestic 
politics; he also points out the effects of having the government 
dominated by a military caste. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette. The Development of Japan (The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1920). 
Believing that the advent of Western civilization 60 years ago did 
not entirely sever Japan from its past, the writer of this book studies 
the old Japan in order to understand the new. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that describing the civilization of old Japan. 
In later chapters, the writer traces the internal transformation of 
Japan, since the Perry expedition, and also the growth of Japan as 
a World Power. 


J. W. Robertson Scott. The Foundation of Japan (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1922). 
The author of this volume, a well-known English writer and traveler, 
spent four-and-a half years in Japan, for the most part in rural 
communities, which he believes to be the real foundation of Japan. 
As a result of his studies, he has written a penetrating description 
of the Japanese people which disregards politics. 


Sydney GREENBIE. Japan, Real and Imaginary (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1920). 
Another worth-while book, by an American who lived among the 
common people of Japan. It pays particular attention to social 
conditions which are being so rapidly changed by industrialization. 


Amos Shartle and Susanne W. HersHey. Modern Japan (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1919). 
An interesting survey of social, educational and political aspects 
of Japanese life, by a well-known student of international law and 
his wife. The authors believe that the United States should follow 
a non-discriminatory naturalization policy toward the Japanese, 
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CHINA 


Herbert Allen Gites. The Civilization of China (Home University Series, 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1911). 
An outline of Chinese civilization, as it has developed from early 
times, by the professor of Chinese at Cambridge. The author says 
that Chinese are actuated by precisely the same motives which 
actuate other peoples. 


J. W. Robertson Scott. The People of China (Methuen and Co., London, 
1900). 
A book containing an account of the system of government in China 
under the old regime, the former examination system, literature, 
national characteristics, and religions of China. 


Sih-Gung CHENG. Modern China (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1919). 
A political study by a Chinese author, the first part of which describes 
the historical conception of Chinese government, the effect of the 
Revolution of 1911, the new Constitution, and the relation of the 
Central government to the Provinces. In the second part, the 
author conveniently summarizes the foothold which the Great 
Powers have secured in China. He believes that Great Britain, 
France, and the United States should discard the principle of inter- 
nationalization as applied to foreign aid for China because under 
this principle one power—Japan—can block effective action. He 
urges the three former powers to extend aid to China to resist Japa- 
nese aggression. 


Henry Theodore HopcKin. China in the Family of Nations (G. Allen 

and Unwin, London, 1923). 
In this book, the Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China not only discusses the foreign relations of China, but also the 
industrial and religious changes which are taking place. He believes 
that the New Thought movement is breaking down old prejudices 
which will make possible more rapid progress of Christianity. If 
the world gives China time, it will work out its own salvation. 


Edward Thomas Wituiams. China: Yesterday and Today (Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Company, New York, 1923). 
A book written by an eminently qualified authority, an expert at 
the Paris and Washington Conferences and Professor of Chinese 
at the University of California. The book not only contains historical 
material, but it also describes the social and economic conditions 
of China, community organization, and the family. There are 
illuminating chapters on subjects ranging from Taoism to foreign 
trade, 
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Edward Alsworth Ross. The Changing Chinese (The Century Co., New 
York, 1911). 
In this book, the well-known sociologist deals with the conflict be- 
tween Oriental and Western cultures in China. He believes that 
the destiny of China is that of the white race. There are chapters 
on race fiber, race mind, opium, industry, Christianity, and education. 


James Whitford BAsHrorp. China, An Interpretation (The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1916). 


KOREA 


William Elliot Grirris. Korea, the Hermit Nation (7th ed., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1904). 
The standard work on the ancient and medieval history of Korea, 
and the cultural and political life of the people under the old regime. 


Joseph Henry Loncrorp. The Story of Korea (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1911). 
Mr. Longford says that Korea is the pivot of Far Eastern policy. 
While most of this book is devoted to the history of Korea prior 
to the Japanese annexation, several chapters describe the social 
system of old Korea and the characteristics of its people. The author 
expected great results from the establishment of Japanese control. 


PHILIPPINES 


Hamilton Mercer Wricut. A Handbook of the Philippines (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, 1907). 
A survey of the people, customs, history, and industry of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The author believes in the capacity of the Filipinos 
to adapt themselves to Western civilization. 


Frank Charles LAusacu. The People of the Philippines (George H. 

Doran Company, New York, 1925). 
Written by an American missionary in the Philippines, with a train- 
ing in scholarship as well, this book describes the development of 
Christianity in the Philippines, the results of Christian missions 
and education, and the work of social service which has been per- 
formed there. The author believes that the chief obstacle to the 
progress of Protestantism is the race issue, and that the future of 
Christianity in the Orient depends upon the success or failure of 
Christianity in the Philippines. 


Dean Conant Worcester. The Philippines, Past and Present (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1921, Single-volume edition). 


Charles Burke Ettiott. The Philippines to the end of the Military Regime 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1916). 
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Charles Burke Ettiotr. The Philippines to the End of the Commission 
Government (Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1917). 


H. H. MILuer assisted by C. H. Storms. Economic Conditions in the 
Philippines (Ginn and Co., Boston, 1913). 


HAWAII 
Albert W. Parmer. The Human Side of Hawaii (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1924). 
Probably the best summary of the history and problems of Hawaii, 
emphasizing the racial and industrial factors, written by a Honolulu 
minister. 


Hawaii's Bill of Rights. An act passed by the Legislature of Hawaii, 1923. 
An act defining the claims of Hawaii to “all of the benefits and 
privileges enjoyed by states, in respect of matters wherein its func- 
tions and responsibilities are the same as those of a state.” These 
benefits would include federal grants in aid of education now being 
given to states. 


Katherine Pope. Hawait, the Rainbow Land (Thomas Y. Crowell and 


Co., New York, 1924). 
A book of description, which also contains some Hawaiian folk-tales. 


INDIA 


Sir Thomas William HotpEerNeEss. Peoples and Problems of India (Home 
University Library, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1912). 
A convenient and reliable summary of the history of India, its peoples, 
races, castes, and religions. 


Lawrence J. L. Dunpas, Earl of Ronaldshay. India, A Bird’s-Eye View 

(Houghton Mifflin‘Company, Boston, 1924). 
In this interesting book, the Earl of Ronaldshay has brought together 
“vignettes of Indian history; glimpses of Indian architecture and 
archeology; sketches of the social and industrial economy of her 
peoples; indications of the modes in which their religious thought 
has found expression; illustrations of their unceasing war with their 
environment, particularly in the matter of climate and disease.” 
The author particularly stresses the inherent pessimism which darkens 
the outlook of the Indian upon life. 


Laurence Frederic Rushbrook WittiaMs. India in 1922-1923 passim 
(Superintendent, Government Printing, India, Calcutta, 1923). 
An official statement, annually prepared by the Director of Public 
Information of the Government of India, as to the conditions existing 
in this country, 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Henry Albert W. VanCoenen Torcutana. Tropical Holland (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921). 
The Consul General of the Netherlands for the Pacific coast has 
given us a well-written account of the historical development of 
Insulinde under Dutch control. In addition to describing the political 
and economic conditions in these islands today, it also discusses 
the climate and people which inhabit them. 


FRENCH PACIFIC POSSESSIONS 


George Walter ProtrHEero (editor). Handbooks of the British Foreign 
Office, 145, 147. (H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1920). 
A convenient and accurate description of the colonial possessions 
of France in the Pacific. 


Political Relations of the Countries of the Pacific 
GENERAL 


Stanley K. HornBEcK. Contemporary Politics in the Far East (D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York, 1919). 
The most useful survey of the internal development and foreign 
affairs of Japan and China, together with chapters on the rela- 
tions of the United States with those countries, written by a leading 
authority. 


Robert Kennaway Doucias. Europe and the Far East (revised ed., 
Cambridge University Press, Eng., 1913). 
A historical survey of the relations of the European countries, es- 
pecially Great Britain and France, with the countries and peoples of 
Eastern Asia,—written from a strongly national point of view. 


Henry Mayers HynpMAN. The Awakening of Asia (Boni and Liveright, 
New York, 1919). 
An anti-imperialistic and sketchy survey of the relations of European 
and Asiatic peoples, written by a British socialist. The author 
believes that India has been a curse to England, and that the principle, 
“Asia for the Asiatics,”’ should be recognized. 


Herbert Adams Gisppons. The New Map of Asia, 1900-1919 (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1919). 
A more comprehensive sketch of Europe and the United States in 
middle Asia, India, Siam, Palestine, Turkey, the Philippines and 
other countries in the Orient, written by a well-known publicist. 
The author believes that if the principle of self-determination was 
good for Europe, it should be good also for Asia and for Africa. 
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B. L. Putnam WEALE (pseud.). Am Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific 

(Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1922). 
The author is Bertram Lenox Simpson, who has been in public service 
and journalism in China for a good many years. While the book, 
in general, surveys the relations of the Orient with the West, it deals 
particularly with the genesis and termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which the author regards as the most important factor in 
two decades of Far Eastern diplomacy. He says the Washington 
Conference was the first decisive intervention of North America in 
world politics. 


BETWEEN PARTICULAR COUNTRIES 


B. L. Putnam WEALE. The Truth About China and Japan (Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York, 1919). 
The author believes that Japan has one policy for the East and one 
for the West, that she uses military power and secret loans to advance 
the first, and diplomacy and publicity, the second. It should be 
noted that this book was written before the Washington Conference. 


Mingchien Joshua Bau. The Foreign Relations of China (revised ed., 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1922). 
The most complete and useful summary so far written in English 
of the foreign relations of China. Dr. Bau discusses the policies 
of the Great Powers in the Orient, the extent to which China’s sov- 
ereignty has been impaired, and such recent questions as the Consor- 
tium, the Shantung Question, and the Washington Conference. 


Thomas Franklin F. MmLLarD. Conflict of Policies in Asia (The Century 

Co., New York, 1924). 
Believing that the interest of the United States in the fate of China 
is greater than that of any other Western power, Mr. Millard, the 
former owner and editor of Millard’s Review, surveys the diplomatic 
history of the Orient since the Paris Peace Conference in an effort 
to determine what the policy of the United States should be. He 
believes that the Washington treaties should be made effective by 
extending foreign financial assistance to China. 


Tyler DENNETT. Americans in Eastern Asia (The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York, 1922). 
The most authoritative and exhaustive work dealing with the policy 
of Americans, private and official, toward the Orient during the 
nineteenth century. Chapters are devoted to the acquisition of the 
Philippines and Hawaii, and to the question of Chinese immigration. 
The author, now an officer of the Department of State of the United 
States, believes that the chief policy of the United States in the 
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Orient—the Open Door—can best be achieved by a policy of co- 
operation. 


James Francis Apsotr. Japanese Expansion and American Policies 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916). 


Following a historical résumé, Mr. Abbott examines some of the 
problems confronting Japan and America. He does not believe 
that Japan would be the gainer, even should she annex the Philip- 
pines. Since Japan’s existence is dependent upon the markets of 
China, he believes that the Powers should recognize a Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia. The United States would not suffer 
from such a doctrine, particularly as the competitor of the United 
States in the Orient is not Japan but Europe. He advocates a Con- 
ference of the Pacific countries to deal with questions of trade, tariffs, 
fiscal reforms in China, etc. 


Walter Boughton Pitkin. Must We Fight Japan? (The Century Co., 
New York, 1921). 


Despite the startling title of this book, Mr. Pitkin has made (with 
the aid of material furnished in conference) a sane and stimulating 
examination—written in popular language—of the Japanese problem 
in Hawaii and California, as well as the fundamental forces in the 
background. Perhaps the best part of the book is the discussion 
on the relation of population increases to food supply, in which he 
shows up the errors in Mr. Stoddard’s gloomy estimates as to the 
increasing number of the colored races. Mr. Pitkin believes that the 
United States should stop practically all immigration and that the 
tension between America and Japan would be relieved by thorough- 
going disarmament as well as granting independence to the Philip- 
pines. This book was published before the Washington Conference. 


Payson Jackson TREAT. Japan and the United States (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1921). 


Professor Treat of Stanford University has brought together a very 
valuable summary of the relations of the two leading powers of 
the Pacific. This material, however, was delivered as lectures in 
Japan at a time when the Washington Conference was being con- 
vened. Consequently, Mr. Treat was in a very delicate position, 
which may explain his failure to criticize both Japan and the United 
States in many features of their foreign policies which other writers 


have condemned. 


John Otway P. BLAND. China, Japan, and Korea (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1921). 


In this book, another former resident of the Far East reviews the 
historic development of these countries. He believes that until 
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the Chinese people modify their social system the acute pressure 
of population upon subsistence will be an ever-recurring source 
of unrest and strife. Japan’s vital problem is the development 
of the resources of China when that country is in constant turmoil. 


Leo PasvotsKy. Russia in the Far East (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922). 
An account of the policy of Russia toward the Orient, with emphasis 
upon developments since the World War, by a Russian journalist 
with anti-soviet convictions, 


Alfred Lewis P. Dennis. The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia (E. P. 

Dutton & Company, New York, 1924). 
Two chapters in this book by a professor of history in Clark Uni- 
versity who has spent considerable time in Europe deal with the 
attempts of the soviet government to regain control of Russian 
Asia and to strengthen its influence with China and Japan. The 
author does not believe the United States should recognize Russia 
until it recognizes its obligations. 


Problems of Imperialism in the Pacific 
GENERAL 


Parker Thomas Moon. Imperialism and World Politics (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925). 
In this book, Mr. Moon not only discusses the history of imperialism 
in the Pacific as well as elsewhere, but discusses imperialism as a 
cause of war, its effects on non-European peoples, its costs and 
profits, and the question of international control. 


Raymond Leslie Buett. International Relations (Henry Holt & Com- 

pany, New York, 1925). 
The second part of this book contains an analysis of the causes 
of imperialism, the different forms it may take, the policies followed 
in exploiting backward countries, and the influence of Capital in 
the backward regions. The author believes that under certain 
circumstances the establishment of foreign control over backward 
peoples is inevitable. But he believes it should be subjected to 
some form of international supervision of which the League mandate 
system is a beginning. In an earlier part of the book, the racial 
problem is discussed. 


FOREIGN CONTROL IN CHINA 


Westel Woodbury WittoucuBy. Foreign Rights and Interests in China 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1920). 
The most authoritative and convenient description by an adviser 
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to the Chinese government of the treaty rights which foreigners 
have in China, including a description of concessions, investments, 
tariff control, and extraterritoriality. 


Westel Woodbury WitLoucHBy. China at the Conference (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1922). 
A semi-official account of the work of the Washington Conference 
in so far as it removed foreign restrictions in China’s sovereignty. 
The author believes that western powers will release China from 
her limitations as soon as existing conditions in China warrant it. 


Theodore William Overtacn. Foreign Financial Control in China (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1919). 
A book which summarizes the struggle of foreign financial interests 
for control in China, emphasizing the connection between finance 
and foreign policy. 


OPIUM SMOKING 


The Trafic in Habit-Forming Narcotic Drugs, House Document No, 
380, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1924). 
A collection of documents defining the attitude of the United States 
toward the international traffic in drugs. 
Ellen M. LAMotte. The Ethics of Opium (The Century Co., New York, 
1924). 
A vigorously written account of the opium smoking problem in 
the different colonies in the Orient, as well as the opium problem 
elsewhere. The author of this book confuses what the powers have 
undertaken to do under the Hague Convention of 1912 with what 
they should do from the moral standpoint. 


G. Graham Dixon. The Truth About Indian Opium (India Office, London, 
1922). 
An official defense of the practice of eating raw opium in India, 
which, according to this document, is an old usage designed as a 
preventive of malaria, etc. Mr. Dixon also shows how the pro- 
duction and use of opium has declined under the present system 
of control. 


Raymond Leslie Buett. The International Opium Conferences (World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. VIII, 1925). 
An account of the uses and sources of opium, the Hague Convention 
of 1912, the work of the League of Nations, and the two Opium 
Conferences of 1924-25. The author points out that only the United 
States and Japan have really suppressed smoking in their Far Eastern 


dependencies. 
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“INDEPENDENCE” QUESTIONS 
The Philippines 

Maximo M. KaLaw. Self-Government in the Philippines (The Century 

Co., New York, 1919). 
Mr. Kalaw, the head of the political science department of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, makes an argument in favor of Philip- 
pine independence, pointing out the success of the scientific budget 
of the Philippines, and of local self-government. He argues that a 
“‘stable’”’ government has already been established and that in view 
of the promises of the United States, the independence of the Philip- 
pines should be recognized. 


D. R. WittiaMs. The United States and the Philippines (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York, 1924). 
A well-informed but biased account of the American occupation 
and government of these islands, by a former member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, who is extremely hostile to the Harrison admin- 
istration. He does not believe in independence, although apparently 
he would grant the islands greater autonomy. 


The ‘‘Wood-Forbes Report,”” House Document 325, Sixty-seventh Con- 

gress, Second Session (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922). 
An official report of the Special Mission to the Philippine Islands 
which concluded that since the Act of 1916 the Philippine services 
had deteriorated and that the islands were not ready for independence. 


Filipino Appeal for Freedom, House Document 511, Sixty-seventh Con- 

gress, Fourth Session (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923). 
A statement of the Philippine Mission in regard to conditions in the 
Philippines, concluding that a stable government had already been 
established and that independence should be granted. 


“America and the Philippines,” The Round Table, 57, (December, 1924). 
The most impartial account of the Philippine question, written by 
an American, who believes that the findings of the Wood-Forbes 
report are reasonably accurate, but who believes that the present 
system of government is unworkable and should be supplanted 
by some form of semi-independence in which the Philippines would 
be subject to a Platt amendment. 


Korea 


Annual Report on Reforms and Progress in Chosen, Compiled by the Gov- 
ernment-General of Chosen, Keijo. 
An official account of Japanese administration in Korea, published 
periodically. The number for 1918-1921 contained an account 
of the reforms inaugurated after the Revolution of 1919. 
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Henry Counc. The Case of Korea (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
1921). 
This is a Korean account of the alleged abuses of Japanese admin- 
istration in Korea before 1919 and of the Korean independence 
movement. The author regards the reforms of 1919 as a sham. 
But the Koreans will not be satisfied even with genuine reforms, 
Their cry is for ‘complete independence.” 


Arthur Judson Brown. The Mastery of the Far East (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1919). 
The leading idea of this book, written by a well-known mission 
leader, is that Korea is the strategic point in the mastery of the 
Orient. The latter part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the réle of Christian missions in the Orient, the influence of which, 
the author believes, is of great importance to world peace. 


Frederick Arthur McKenzie. Korea’s Fight for Freedom (Fleming H. 
Revell, New York, 1920). 
An account of Korea’s history and conquest, by a British writer 
of Korean sympathies. 








Ralston HaypEN. ‘“ Japan’s New Policy in Korea and Formosa.” Foreign 
Affairs, Mar. 15, 1924. 
An informative and objective article describing Japanese admin- 
istration in these colonies, written by a professor in the University 
of Michigan who spent 18 months studying colonial government 
in the Orient. 


India 


Lajpat Raya. The Political Future of India (B. W. Huebsch, New York, 
1919). 
A statement of the Indian case for Indian independence by a well- 
known Indian writer who charges that the British have ruled India, 
more in the interest of the British merchant than the Indian. 


Sir Valentine Carrot. India, Old and New (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1921). 
The best general survey of the history of the British occupation of 
India, the independence movement, and the Reforms of 1919, written 
by a distinguished traveler and journalist. 


Sir Courtenay P. ILBert and Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. The New Con- 
stitution of India (University of London Press, London, 1923). 
Six lectures by recognized authorities on the structure and working 
of the new Constitution of India which the authors believe to be 
“the greatest constitutional experiment in modern history,” 
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Al. Cartoitt. The Lost Dominion (William Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 

burgh, 1924). 
The pseudonymous author of this book knows his India well. Whether 
or not the reforms granted by Great Britain to India have been 
wise, the author is convinced that the maintenance or reéstablish- 
ment of direct British control over India is now impossible. The 
result may be unhappy, as no other power except the British has 
been able to hold the peoples of this sub-continent together, except 
temporarily. India is now confronted with grave problems of main- 
taining order, the army, the protection of minorities, and the native 
states. So far, however, the writer states that the Indians do not 
even recognize that these problems exist. 


Commercial and Industrial Problems of the Pacific 


United States Tariff Commission. Colonial Tariff Policies (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1922). 
A publication of great importance, pointing out the great resources 
of colonial regions, including those in the Pacific, and treating in 
detail of the tariff policies of the colonial powers and the self-govern- 
ing of the Dominions which may obstruct access to necessary raw 
materials. 


George Hubbard BLAKEsLEE. ‘The Mandates of the Pacific,” Foreign 
Affairs, Sept. 15, 1922. 
An article by the professor of international relations at Clark Univer- 
sity and Pacific expert at the Washington Conference, tracing the 
history of each of these islands and the problems arising out of this new 
type of control. 


Mingchien Joshua Bau. The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923). 
This volume summarizes the large number of treaties as well as 
correspondence in regard to the Open Door in China. The author 
shows how the international Banking Consortium may operate to 
secure equality of opportunity, not only in loans but in concessions 
as well. 


William S. CuLBERTSON. Raw Materials and Foodstuffs in the Commer- 
cial Policies of Nations (The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. CXII, 201, March, 1924). 
A highly valuable study, by a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, showing the extent and effect of such government 
restrictions as import and export duties, embargoes, monopolies, 
etc., on raw materials, of particular importance to the Pacific region. 
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There is also a discussion of concessions, population, migration, 
and race rivalry. The author makes out a strong argument for some 
form of international control. 


George Sherwood Eppy. The New World of Labor (George H. Doran 

Company, New York, 1923). 
In this book, the well-known social and religious leader points out 
that in Asia there are 570 millions gainfully employed in cheap labor, 
more than twice the number in Europe and America combined. 
Chapters devoted to labor conditions in China, India, and Japan 
point out the vast problems which the industrialization of these 
countries is bringing about. 


Sydney Otrvier. White Capital and Coloured Labour (The Socialist 

Library, IV, Independent Labour Party, London, 1906). 
This is a sympathetic study of the problems of interracial coopera- 
tion in its industrial aspects, by Lord Olivier, who was secretary 
of state for India in the MacDonald Government. He does not 
believe that the native is incorrigibly lazy. He is convinced that 
forced labor is not only unnecessary but inefficient. Although this 
book is devoted largely to Africa, most of the reasoning is applicable 
to the relations of the white capitalist to oriental labor. 


George Alexander Jounston. International Social Progress (The Mac- 

millan Company, New York, 1924). 
In this book an English educator and expert, engaged for a time 
in the work of the International Labour Office, discusses the problem 
of international labor legislation and the work of the Labor Organi- 
zation set up by the peace treaties. It is especially significant to 
note that as a result of the suggestions of this Organization, labor 
conditions in such Pacific countries as China, Japan, and India have 
been visibly improved. 


Problems of Population and Emigration 


Harold Wricut. Population (Cambridge Economic Handbooks—V, 

Cambridge University Press, London, 1923). 
The best book for the general reader on the population question. 
After discussing the theories of population, Mr. Wright inquires 
into the relation of population to food-supply. While he does not 
believe there is any immediate cause for anxiety, he fears that the 
pressure of population in Europe may retard the recovery of pre-war 
prosperity. He believes that some form of control over the quality 
and quantity of population should be established. 
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‘A. M. Carr-Saunpers. The Population Problem, A Study in Human 


Evolution (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1922). 
An exhaustive and scholarly inquiry into the population problem 
from the historical point of view. The author shows that from 
the earliest times, men have taken artificial means of controlling 
the birth rate. He does not believe, however, that either war or 
migration is due directly to overpopulation. This book is probably 
too heavy for the average layman to read. 


Harold Cox. The Problem of Population (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1923). 
In this book, the author, an English editor, applies the Malthusian 
doctrine to present conditions, showing how population is out- 
stripping food supply. He believes that overpopulation may be 
a cause of war and that nations should enter into an agreement 
not to expand their populations. 


Edward Murray East. Mankind at the Crossroads (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1923). 
Another book by a Harvard professor pointing out that popula- 
tion is reaching the saturation point, but showing that the white 
races are increasing faster than the colored. 


Emigration and Immigration; Legislation and Treaties (International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1922). 
An invaluable summary of the legislation regarding emigration and 
immigration and international agreements concerning these same 
subjects. 


Jeremiah Whipple Jenxs and W. Jett Laucx. The Immigration Problem 

(sth ed., revised by R. D. Smith, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 

York, 1922). 
This is probably the most comprehensive study so far made of Ameri- 
can immigration conditions and needs. The book contains a valuable 
summary of the legislative policy of this country toward immigra- 
tion, from the first Immigration Act of 1882 to the 3 per cent. quota 
legislation of 1921. There are also chapters on ‘‘Oriental Immigra- 
tion to the Pacific Coast,” ‘‘ Immigration Policies of Other Countries,” 
and the ‘‘ Race Problem in the Pacific.” 

“The Migration of Races,” The Round Table, 42 (1921). 


An article which advocates a migration policy for the British Empire, 
particularly to the Dominions of the Pacific. 


Persia Crawford CAMPBELL. Chinese Coolie Emigration to Countries 
within the British Empire, Studies in Economics and Politics, University 
of London (P. S. King and Son, London, 1922). 
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Miss Campbell has made a valuable contribution in regard to the 
coolie traffic, which, after carefully weighing the evidence, she believes 
should not be continued. 


Treatment of Orientals in Western Countries 


Ta CuEen. Chinese Migrations, with Special Reference to Labor Condi- 
tions, Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 340, U. S, 
Department of Labor. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1923.) 

In this careful study, the author traces the history of Chinese emigra- 
tion to, and the economic and social welfare of Chinese immigrants 
in, Formosa, the Dutch East Indies, British Malacca, the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands, the Transvaal and France (during the 
World War). As only 8,179,000 out of more than 375,000,000 Chinese 
now live outside of China, emigration has failed as a remedy for 
overpopulation. Although some treaties have been made protecting 
Chinese emigrants, the author states that emigrants to British 
Malacca, the East Indies and the Philippines are still subjected to 
vice and inhumane treatment. 





























Mary Elizabeth Burroughs Roberts CooLiDGE. 

(Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1909). 
This is an exhaustive study of the Chinese emigrant in the United 
States from the period of free immigration, which began in 1848, 
through the period of exclusion treaties and laws down to the San 
Francisco fire of 1906. The author states that many charges against 
the Chinese, especially that of ‘‘coolie slavery’’ were false or exag- 
gerated. After pointing out the effect of the maladministration of 
the exclusion laws and the violation of treaties by the United States 
upon our relations with China, the author declares that “‘lawless- 
ness, class hatred, incapacity for cooperation . . . have been in 
part the fruits of race discrimination.” 


“‘White Australia,” The Round Table, 42 (1921). 

The anonymous author of this article justifies the “‘ White Australian 
policy’’ on the ground that such a policy is necessary if an interracial 
conflict is to be avoided. When two races, having different economic 
capacities and different conceptions as to the position of women, 
intermingle, conflict will be the result. At the same time he recog- 
nizes that overcrowded countries should be allowed to expand, but 
preferably in the Orient. 


Chinese Immigration 


Raymond Leslie BuELL. Japanese Immigration (World Peace Founda- 
tion Pamphlets, vol. VII, 5-6, Boston, 1924). 
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This is a documented attempt to state the facts in regard to Japanese 
immigration, without expressing an opinion as to policy. Chapters 
are given over to the Japanese in the United States, the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement, the Question of Discrimination, the Exclusion 
Legislation of 1924, Japanese and American Opinion, and the Ex- 
clusion Law, Immigration Treaties, ‘‘ Domestic Questions,’”’ Treat- 
ment of Foreigners by Japan, Treatment of Japanese by the Domin- 
ions of the British Empire. The appendices contain the texts of 
the relevant treaties, supreme court decisions, congressional docu- 
ments, and correspondence in regard to Japanese immigration. 


Valentine Stuart McCLatcny. Japanese Immigration and Colonization, 
S. Doc. 55, Sixty-seventh Congress, First Session. 
In this brief compiled by the leader of the anti-Japanese movement 
on the Pacific coast, he has mustered the arguments against Japanese 
emigration to the United States and the Gentlemen’s Agreement as 
a method of exclusion. 


Sidney Lewis Guticx. The American Japanese Problem (Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, New York, 1914). 
This well-known participant in the Japanese controversy here at- 
tempts to clear up the misunderstandings in regard to the Japanese 
in America. While he believes that the demand of the Pacific coast 
for exclusion is fundamentally sound, he believes that the assimila- 
tion of educated Japanese already in this country is possible and that 
exclusion should be brought about by a non-discriminatory means— 
such as the quota plan, later applied to European nations by Congress. 
To his mind, the real Yellow Peril ‘‘is the steady maintenance of a 
violent anti-Asiatic spirit’’ in white countries. 


Kiyoshi Karl Kawakami. The Real Japanese Question (The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1921). 
An exposition by a prominent Japanese journalist, resident in the 
United States, of the Japanese question in Hawaii and on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Kawakami believes that many of the charges against the 
Japanese there have been exaggerated or based on misrepresenta- 
tion. After discussing Japan’s population problem, he reaches the 
conclusion that if peace in the Pacific is to be maintained, the ter- 
ritory of the world should be more equitably distributed or the 
Oriental exclusion laws of ‘‘ western colonial powers” removed. 


Valentine Stuart McCiatcuy and Raymond Leslie Buett. ‘May 
Japanese Become Citizens?” The Forum, September, 1924. 
In this debate Mr. McClatchy opposes naturalization on the ground 
that it would lead to unrestricted immigration and because it is 
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impossible to assimilate the Japanese. To admit them to citizen- 
ship would be dangerous from the economic and political stand- 
points. Mr. Buell contends that naturalization has nothing to do 
with Japanese exclusion which should be maintained. He sees no 
reason for denying citizenship to educated Japanese residents who 
pass the necessary tests, especially since such a privilege is already 
granted to members of other Asiatic, African, and negro races. 


Interracial Cooperation 


Theodore Lothrop Stopparp. The Rising Tide of Color (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1920). 
The leading exponent of racialism who believes that ‘‘ white civiliza- 
tion” and the ‘‘ white” race is in danger of submersion by the colored 
peoples. 


J. H. Otpwam. Christianity and the Race Problems (George H. Doran 

Company, New York, 1924). 
An effective anti-racialist argument by the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council who believes that racial prejudice is 
caused more by moral than instinctive causes. If interracial peace 
is to be maintained, an exclusion policy must be established, but 
by means which will not needlessly irritate the colored races. He 
believes that the Christian Church has a fundamental part to play 
in bringing about the peaceful cooperation of the different races of 
the world. 


Charles Conant Josey. Race and National Solidarity (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1923). 
Mr. Josey, who teaches psychology at Dartmouth, attempts to 
bolster up the theories of racialism with arguments drawn from 
philosophy. He believes that the ‘‘continued domination of the 
white race’’ is desirable and that this domination must rest on force. 


Frank H. Hankins. ‘Race as a Factor in Political Theory,”’ the last 
chapter in W. A. DunniNG, A Jistory of Political Theories, Recent Times, 
Vol. IV (Edited by C. E. Merriam and H. E. Barnes, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924). 
In this chapter, Professor Hankins of Smith College has made an 
excellent summary and criticism of the racial theories from the 
time of Aryanism down to Nordicism. 


Francis Sydney Marvin (editor). Western Races and the World (The 
Unity Series, V, Oxford University Press, New York, 1922). 
While there is only one chapter in this collection of essays dealing 
with the Pacific—that by Professor Soothill on Western Races and 
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the Far East, the whole spirit of the book is of interracial cooperation. 
In an introductory chapter Mr. Marvin points out that the secret 
of the supremacy of the West has been, not so much in the superiority 
of individual westerners over Orientals, but in a ‘‘capacity of united 
and constructive action” which the East has not yet acquired. Co- 
operation between East and West can be brought about by educa- 
tional processes. 


Ellsworth Huntincton. The Character of Races (Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1924). 
In previous well-known studies, Mr. Huntington, the Yale geog- 
rapher, has pointed out the profound effect which climatic and 
geographic factors have had upon human development and civili- 
zation as a whole. In this book he carries this theme further, showing 
the effect of geographic influence upon racial character. By numer- 
ous illustrations, he proves that migration, bringing with it racial 
mixture and natural selection, has greatly modified racial traits 
which others have supposed to be inherent. This doctrine of inherent 
racial superiority, Mr. Huntington says, is advocated by many a 
man ‘‘who knows that in his own self he has no special superiority 
over his fellows,” and consequently ‘‘takes refuge in the thought 
that he belongs to a superior race.” 


Augustus Henry Keane. Man, Past and Present (Revised by A. H. 
Quiggin and A. C. Haddon, Cambridge University Press, 1920). 
A scientific description and classification of the races of mankind, 
based on the character of hair—a work of recognized ethnologists. 


Samuel Jackson Hotmes. The Trend of the Race (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York, 1921). 

« An interesting discussion ef the subject of heredity, environment, 
eugenics, and the declining birth rate, etc., by a professor of zodlogy 
at the University of California. In a chapter on racial marriages, 
the author comes to the conclusion that we have insufficient grounds 
for condemning the crosses of races or peoples per se; and he believes 
that in the future intermarriage between races will increase. 


Edwin Grant ConKLin. The Direction of Human Evolution (Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1921). 
In three of these stimulating lectures, the professor of biology at 
Princeton University discusses the race of men, the peoples of the 
earth, and the hybridization of races. The victory in interracial 
competition will not go to the race with the highest standard of 
living unless it is accompanied by superior intelligence, capacity, 
and ethics. Every race, it is Professor Conklin’s opinion, has con- 
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tributed something to civilization. The general effect of interracial 
marriages is to lower the higher race and to elevate the lower. He 
believes that within 10,000 years, there will be a general commingling 
of all existing types. 


Robert Ezra ParK and Herbert A. MmLLtER. Old World Traits Trans. 

planted (Americanization Studies, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1921), 
The best study of the problem of Americanization of immigrants, 
written by two professors of sociology. While most of their attention 
is directed to European immigrants, there is a discussion of the 
Japanese and Chinese communities in this country. The authors 
do not believe that it is desirable or possible to suppress the 
social heritage of the immigrant, but they do believe it is possible 
for him to become assimilated if given the proper sympathy and 
encouragement. 


John Palmer Gavit. Americans by Choice (Americanization Studies, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1922). 
The best study of the problem of naturalizing the foreigner in the 
United States, written by the former vice-President of the New York 
Evening Post; a book which includes a full discussion of the legal 
aspect of naturalization and the improvements which could be made 
in our naturalization laws. 


Sir Frederick John D. LuGarp. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical 

Africa (William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 1923). 
This is probably the most important book ever written in regard 
to the relation of European and native peoples in Africa. While 
its facts do not deal with the Pacific, many lessons drawn from 
Africa may be applied to this region. Sir Frederick Lugard is the 
author of the words, quoted by President Harding in his Birmingham 
speech: ‘‘Here, then, is the true conception of the interrelation of 
colour: complete uniformity in ideals, absolute equality in the paths 
of knowledge and culture, equal opportunity for those who strive, 
equal admiration for those who achieve; in matters social and racial 
a separate path, each pursuing his own inherited traditions, pre- 
serving his own race purity and race pride; equality in things spirit- 
ual, agreed divergence in the physical and material.” 


Religious and Cultural Contacts in the Pacific 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. An Essay on the Civilization of India, 
China, and Japan (J. M. Dent and Co., London, 1914). 
Mr. Dickinson, a leading English educator and essayist, says that 
there are as great differences between India, on the one hand and 
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China or Japan, on the other, as between India and any western 
country. Japan reminds him of ancient Greece. While China has 
remained a social and political unit, India has been submerged by 
successive invasions. He believes that the East has developed a 
type of life, marked by culture, religion, and literature which the 
West has lost. The West, on the other hand, has succeeded in con- 
structing the machinery of life to a greater extent than the East. 
In the future, he thinks that the West will acquire more of the cul- 
ture of the East, while the East will adopt the machinery of the West. 


Stephen Kinc-HALL. Western Civilization and the Far East (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924). j 

The author of this book is an Englishman who believes the most 
pressing problem before mankind is ‘“‘world governance,” and that 
this problem cannot be solved unless the 600 millions in the Orient 
are given more influence in international affairs than they have had 
in the past, and unless the white men curb the pugnacious philosophy 
which has hitherto controlled them. In arriving at these conclusions, 
the author surveys the recent relations of the countries of the Orient 
to each other and to the Western World. 


Masaharu ANESAKI. The Religious and Social Problems of the Orient 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923). 
These lectures by a Japanese professor bring out in an interesting 
way the religious and cultural differences between East and West, 
the latter emphasizing the individual, the former, the commune or 
family. He shows how Buddhism and Christianity, originally an- 
tagonistic, are proceeding to a stage of mutual understanding. 

































Bertrand Arthur W. RusseLtt. The Problem of China (G. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1922). 
The most interesting chapters in this book are those which deal with 
Chinese civilization and character. Mr. Russell, the well-known 
British philosopher, believes that the average Chinaman, though 
miserably poor, is happier than the average Englishman, because 
the Chinese nation is built on a more humane and civilized outlook. 





: 
| 
Tasuku HarapaA. The Faith of Japan (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1914). | 
These lectures of Professor Harada do not deal separately with | 
Shinto, Confucianism, Buddhism, or Christianity, but with ‘that 
union of elements from which each and all have taken root in Japanese 
soil and molded the thought and life of her people.” Consequently, 
he discusses the Japanese conception of the Deity, ‘‘The Way of 
Humanity,” ‘“‘The Law of Enlightenment,” ‘‘The Doctrine of Salva- 
| 
| 
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tion,” the spirit of loyalty, and the idea of future life. Although 
there are many obstacles to the spreading of Christianity in Japan, 
the author believes that Christianity is a superior religion and that 
it is growing in numbers and efficiency. 


Abraham Mitrie Rrapany. Wise Men from the East and from the West 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1922). 
While this book, written by a prominent Syrian resident of the 
United States, is concerned largely with racial contacts in the Near 
East, it contains a penetrating description of the differences between 
the contemplative Orient and the scientific and energetic West. 


George Foot Moore. History of Religions, 2 vols. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1916). 
The standard work on comparative religions with chapters devoted 
to the beliefs of China, India, and Japan. 


J. Estlin CARPENTER. Comparative Religion (Home University Library 
Series, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1912). 
In the second chapter of this book, the principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, has briefly summarized the different religions of 
the world. 


Edmund Davison Soper. The Religions of Mankind (4th ed., The Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1923). 


Naval and Strategic Problems of the Pacific 


Hector C. Bywater. Sea-Power in the Pacific (Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany, Boston, 1921). 
This is the best discussion, by a British naval expert, of the naval 
and the strategic situation in the Pacific as it existed before the 
Washington Conference. While many chapters are of purely tech- 
nical interest, Chaps. IX and X on “Strategy in the Pacific’ and 
‘A War in the Pacific’ may be profitably read by the layman. Mr. 
Bywater says that an American-Japanese War would primarily be 
decided by the island of Guam, which the United States neglected 
to fortify. 


Raymond Leslie BuELt. The Washington Conference (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York, 1922). 
This is a survey of the causes and accomplishments of the Washing- 
ton Conference in regard to China, the Pacific, and armaments. The 
author believed the Conference established the military supremacy 
of Japan in the Far East. He underestimated, however, the moral 
forces resulting from that Conference which changed Japan’s Oriental 
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policy. Chapters of the book also discuss the Japanese system of 
government and Japan’s population problem. 
Kiyoshi Karl Kawakami. Japan’s Pacific Policy (E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, 1922). 
A Japanese view of the Washington Conference. 
General N. Gotovin. The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century 
(Glydendal, London, 1922). 
The Armaments Year Book of the League of Nations. 
The most authoritative and complete statement, annually com- 
piled, as to the military and naval establishments of the govern- 
ments of the world. 
M. S. WoopHouse. ‘The Case of Singapore,” The Asiatic Review, Jan- 


uary, 1924. 
An argument in favor of the construction of a British naval base 
at Singapore which, the author says, would not violate the naval 


treaties of Washington. . 


National Defense and the Limiting of Naval Armament (Congressional 


Digest, January, 1925). 
Articles summarizing American naval policy, the question of treaty 
ratios, etc,, presenting both sides of the controversy, 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American 

Arenas. for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 007 | to No. 1 fo. ae 

1924. These documents present the views of distinguished on 

many countries on vital international problems and Seden the texts 

of official treaties, diplomatic correspondence and draft plans for 

tional projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 

most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent a 

— to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New k 

ity. 

204. The Dawes Report on German Reparation Payments, by George A, 

Finch. The London Conference on the Application of the Dawes Plan, 
by George A. Finch. 
November, 1924. 

205. Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes: Text and 
Analysis; with an Introduction by James Thomson Shotwell. 
December, 1924. 

206. The Japanese Law of Nationality and the Rights of Foreigners in Land 
under the Laws of Japan, by Tsunejiro Miyaoka, of the Bar of Japan. 
January, 1925. 

. Elihu Root’s Services to International Law, by James Brown Scott. 
February, 1925. 

. Plans and Protocols to End War. Historical Outline and Guide, by James 
T. Shotwell. 

March, 1925. 
. The United States and Thé Dawes Annuities. 
April, 1925. 

. American Ideals During the Past Half-Century, by Elihu Root. 
May, 1925. 

. Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1908-1924. 
June, 1925. 

. European Security: Address by Dr. Edward Bene’, Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister, at Prague, April 1, 1925; Address by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, British Foreign Minister, at Geneva, March 12, 1925; Reply to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Address by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Former 
British Prime Minister, April ro, 1925. 

September, 1925. 

. The United States and the System of Mandates, by Walter Russell 
Batsell, M.A., Director of the Reference Service on International 
Affairs of the American Library in Paris. Information Regarding the 
Mandate System. 

October, 1925. 

The Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
by Manley O. Hudson, Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard 
Law School. 

November, 1925. 

. The Trend of Economic Restoration since the Dawes Reparation Settle- 
ment, by E. G. Burland, Member of the Staff of the American Section 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

December, 1925. 

. Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925, and Treaties between 
France and Poland and France and Czechoslovakia. 

January, 1926. 

. Peasant Conditions in Russia, 1925, by Jean Efremoff, Former Minister 
of Justice in the Provisional Government of Russia. 
February, 1926. 

. The Institute of Pacific Relations, by J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
March, 1926, 
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